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WE ACCEPT OUR RESPONSIBILITY By 


FOR PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP" 


WE are gathered here to reassert the responsibility 
of this society of teachers and scholars for leadership 
in the intellectual life of our country and to accept 
that responsibility. 

I said “reassert.” Let me take a moment to look 
back into the history of our association. The first 
meeting was held at Columbia College, December 27- 
28, 1883. The forty teachers of modern languages 
who attended that meeting believed that the interests 
of the profession could be promoted by an agency of 
co-operation. Above all, they were determined to 
break the hold of Greek and Latin on the schools and 
colleges, to win recognition of the modern languages 
as valid disciplines in education. 

At the second meeting, a year later, they adopted 
a constitution which dedicated the society to “the 
advancement of the study of the modern languages 


1 Address delivered at the convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Boston, December 28, 
1952. 


HAYWARD KENISTON 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 
and their literatures.” During the early years, the 
programs of the annual meetings reflect this broad 
concern with the profession as a whole. There were 
scholarly contributions; there were papers and dis- 
cussion of such problems as the present condition of 
modern-language studies, the general educational re- 
sults to be aimed at by college training in the modern 
languages, the best expedients for raising the stand- 
ards of these studies. We began our history as an 
association dedicated to the promotion of all the pro- 
fessional interests of its members. 

But as graduate studies developed in our universi- 
ties and the influence of German scientific method be- 
came dominant even in the humanities, the role of re- 
search began to take a larger and larger place in the 
life of the profession. This trend is again reflected 
in the programs of the annual meetings. Papers on 
teaching and the contribution of modern-language 
studies to a new generation of students become less 
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‘frequent; in 1903 the “Pedagogical Section” disap- 
peared, never to return. The revision of the con- 
stitution, in 1927, which redefined the purpose of the 
association as “the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and their literatures,” was a be- 
lated recognition of the change which had taken place 
in the orientation of the society. 

And so, for more than a quarter of a century, this 
association has ceased to be a society of teacher- 
scholars, has ceased to be concerned with the impact 
of its disciplines upon the youth of our land and 
It has 
of re- 


hence on the life of our nation as a whole. 
withdrawn into the intellectual isolationism 
search for the sake of research; it has preferred the 
ivory tower to the classroom and the market place. 

No one, I am sure, would question the fruitfulness 
of this dedication to research. Scholarly standards 
have been raised; many of our members have won a 
distinguished place in linguistie and literary scholar- 
ship, both in English and in the modern foreign lan- 
guages. The anomaly lies in the fact that the minor- 
ity of our membership who are actively engaged in re- 
search should have dominated our attitudes and have 
eliminated from our consideration the study and dis- 
cussion of the problem with which we are all con- 
cerned—our teaching. 

*Way back in 1890, this question of our responsi- 
bility was raised at the annual meeting by one E. H. 
Babbitt in a paper on “How to Use Modern Lan- 
guages as a Means of Mental Discipline.” After 
apologizing for reading another paper on teaching 
and justifying his obstinacy by the comment that he 
had observed that “the discussion of these papers has 
been more active and universal than that of any other 
class of papers,” he went on to say: 


No teacher ought ever to forget... that he is not by 
profession in the first place a philologist or a man of 
letters but a teacher, whose first duty is toward his 
pupils, and whose work is to apply whatever he can find 
in philology or literature to the task of supplying... 
these bright young minds which come to him for instruc- 
tion with that which will most help them to fill their 
future place in the world. 


What, then, is the proper range of our professional 
responsibilities? As I try to answer this question, 
I hope that you will forgive me if I illustrate my 
conclusions from my own personal experience. 


The foundation of our profession is sound scholar- 
ship; without that, our teaching would be as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. I have dedicated a large 
part of my academic life to the practice and pro- 
motion of scholarship. Within this association, I have 
served on the Editorial Board of PMLA and on many 


of its research committees. As an administrator, I 
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have sought to maintain the highest standards of 
scholarship in the institutions that I served. 

But, like all of you, I have been a teacher, and as 
a teacher I thought, and still think, that my job is to 
interpret what I have learned to undergraduates and 
graduates. Beyond that, I have been concerned with 
the general improvement of teaching in my field. The 
first committee of this association on which I served 
was one which reported to the meeting of 1917 on a 
“Course of Study in Spanish.” For almost five years 
I was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Modern Language Study, under the Jeader- 
ship of that distinguished scholar-teacher, Robert 
Herndon Fife. Down the years I have tried in every 
possible way to promote and improve the study of 
modern languages. These things I say, not because 
my experience is important, but only to underscore 
my conviction that there is no incompatibility between 
dedication to scholarship and a constant concern with 
our professional obligation as teachers. 

There is a third responsibility which we must ac- 
cept as part of our professional function: that is 
active participation in the larger world of which we 
are a part. Within our colleges and universities we 
must bear our full share in deciding broad questions 
of educational policy and in the implementation and 
administration of those policies. Outside our institu- 
tions, we must accept calls to civic or national or 
international service for which our special training 
has prepared us. We cannot afford to abdicate our 
responsibilities as educators and as citizens. 

For the younger men in teaching the problem of 
the wisest distribution of their time and energy is 
one of the most difficult they face. If published re- 
search is the only qualification for promotion or salary 
increase, how can they afford to devote themselves to 
developing better courses or to committees or to part- 
time administrative work? I must say that we, the 
professional scholars, are in large measure responsible 
for the present administrative attitude, that by mak- 
ing research the only test of professional respect- 
ability we have encouraged administrators to count 
our published pages rather than to evaluate our total 
professional contribution. 

I believe that it is the intent of this association to 
broaden its coneept of the professional obligations of 
its membership. We honor scholarly research, but we 
do not consider it the only goal of our profession. 
There are many talents. Great teaching and imagi- 
native educational leadership are appropriate goals 
for many of our members. If we ean establish that 
principle within our association, we may strengthen 
the hand of many a college administrator. Certainly 
we will give new courage to many of our own mem- 
bers. 
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The need of this broader concept of our responsi- 
bility has steadily grown more urgent. For while we 
were checking our footnotes and correcting our galley 
proofs, things were happening in the world outside, 
and particularly in the educational world. The tri- 
umph of science was now clear; the social “studies” 
And because both the nat- 
ural and social sciences were so intimately and evi- 
dently related to the life of every day, they claimed, 
in our practical society, an ever-increasing part in 
the programs of our schools and colleges. The hu- 
manities, undefended by the leaders of the profession 
who were absorbed in their books, were gradually 
pushed aside as having nothing essential to contribute 
At best they were a sort of intellectual 


became social “sciences.” 


to education. 
or aesthetic luxury—‘“play subjects,” one educationist 
called them. Nowhere was this trend more clearly 
revealed than in the steady decline of foreign Jan- 
guages, both ancient and modern. 

World War I had little effect on the life of our 
association, except for a momentary dip in the study 
of German and the rise of Spanish studies. But when 
another global war challenged the very substance of 
our civilization, the Executive Council awakened to 
the realization that we, too, had a stake in the preser- 
vation of our ideals, that we, too, had a contribution 
to make to the solution of the great problems of our 
time. 

It is true that their first action was, in a sense, a 
negative one. The of the Committee on 
Trends in Education, in 1939, was a purely defensive 


creation 


action, intended to identify the sources of the attacks 
upon our disciplines, the causes of our diminishing 
prestige. But the commission went beyond their man- 
date; they eventually reached the affirmative conelu- 
sion that: 


The scholarly research of the MLA cannot exist by 
itself; it must rest upon a broad base of work in the 
schools and colleges of the country. The promotion and 
support of the study of English and of foreign languages 
must, therefore, be a matter of continuing concern to the 


Association. 


The spirit which animated that statement has con- 
tinued to stir the members of our society. It was 
ultimately reflected in the adoption of a constitutional 


amendment which restored to that charter the original 


purpose of the association: “To promote study, criti- 
cism, and research in the modern languages and their 


literatures.” 

As soon as the adoption of that amendment became 
final in December, 1951, the Executive Council ad- 
dressed itself to the appropriate implementation of 
the will of the membership. It was at once clear, in 
our discussions, that the most effective method of re- 
defining our purpose was to undertake a specifie study 
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of the role that some one phase of our work should 
play in the life of our time. Because of the critical 
international situation and the importance of a wider 
and deeper international understanding, it seemed im- 
perative that we should first undertake an examination 
of the contribution which foreign-language study can 
and must make to these erucial issues. 

The council, therefore, unanimously approved a 
proposal of your seeretary, William R. Parker, that 
the association sponsor and conduct a study of the 
place that foreign languages should have in America 
and authorized him to seek financial support from one 
of the foundations. On April 27, 1952, he presented 
a proposed plan of study to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and, thanks to the vigor of his representation, 
the Division of the Humanities supported his request, 
with the result that on June 20 the trustees of the 
foundation voted to appropriate to the MLA the sum 
of $120,000, to be expended over a period of three 
years, for “a study of the role which foreign Jan- 
guages and literatures should play in American life,” 
under the leadership of Mr. Parker. 

I do not need to remind you that this is not the 
first time that modern-language study has been in- 
vestigated in the United States. As early as 1893, a 
“Committee of Ten” appointed by the NEA made a 
report on the teaching of modern languages in pri- 
Three years later, the 
MLA, at the request of the NEA, appointed a “Com- 
mittee of Twelve” to study and report on various 
Between 1921 
and 1923 there was a “Classical Investigation.” Start- 


mary and secondary schools. 


aspects of modern-language teaching. 


ing in 1925, a committee, supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and sponsored by the ACE, 
conducted an extensive study of the teaching of the 
modern foreign languages in the United States and 
Canada. And after World War II a group, centered 
in Chicago and supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, carried out still another investigation. 

I shall not take the time to analyze the nature and 
Suffice it to say that, 
almost without exception, they were concerned with 


results of these earlier studies. 


gathering statistics, with proposing courses of study, 
with the construction of tests to measure achievement; 
with the preparation of basic materials—in a word, 
with the linguistic content and method of modern- 
language teaching. Assuming that students would 
study a foreign language, as they had in the past, 
they sought to find ways of improving the learning 
process. It must be said that the Carnegie study 
realistically, even if inadvisedly, reported that we 
were doing a pretty poor job—that our teachers were 
too often ill prepared, that our students were not 
learning to use the languages they studied. And nat- 
urally those who took a dim view of our field seized 
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this evidence as a confession of our futility. I can 
only say that, if teachers of other subjects were as 
honest and as frank in the assayal of their results 
as we were, they would reach similar conclusions. 

The study which you and we are launching today is 
of a very different sort. The terms of the Rockefeller 
grant make that clear. We are charged with the task 
of studying what should be the role of our disciplines, 
and not in schools and colleges alone, but in American 
life. We are going to be concerned, not with meth- 
ods, but with goals. We are going to have to ask 
some fundamental questions. Are the educationists 
right or wrong when they say that foreign-language 
study has little or nothing to contribute to American 
education? What are the particular and peculiar in- 
tellectual experiences that foreign-language study can 
provide as part of a general education? In what 
ways can it be directed in order that it may make the 
maximum contribution to our national welfare and to 
international understanding and peace? And if we 
can find the answers to these questions, we want to 
begin, at least, to examine the most effective ways for 
achieving our goals. 

I want to stress my conviction that the study we are 
proposing to undertake must not be an isolated effort 
to promote modern language study, a defense, an 
apologia pro domo nostra. It must be a symbol, an 
illustration of a new orientation of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: the restoration of our disciplines 
to a vital place in the intellectual life of our time. If 
we can achieve that end, we shall have assumed the 
leadership in the all-important task of bringing the 
humanities back to the place they once held and 
should again hold in the mind of man. 

The learning in 15th-century Italy 
gripped the minds of men because it gave them new 


revival of 


ideals of human dignity, new standards of morality, 
new models of behavior. But down the years, and 
particularly in this 20th century, the humanist has 
steadily moved away from man and his problems 
into a sterile neo-scholasticism, where scholars speak 
only to seholars, and nobody speaks to God—or to 
man. You and I, as members of this association, 
must bear our share of responsibility for this deep- 
ening chasm between scholarship and life. 

It is time for an awakening, for a rebirth of dedi- 
cation to the ideals for which our society stands, for 
a restoration of the relevance of our disciplines to 
the life of our day. For our day is a day of crisis. 

It is a commonplace that the world struggle in 
which we are involved is something more than a fight 
At bot- 


for political power or economic hegemony. 
tom it is a conflict between two different concepts 
of man and his society: the slowly won concept of 
human freedom and responsibility on the one hand; 
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on the other, the ancient doctrine of statism and the 
relegation of the individual to an ant role. 

Who are to be the leaders in this ideological war? 
Not the scientists; as scientists they cannot be con- 
Not the social 
scientists, as long as they conceive their task to be 


cerned with human values and ideals. 


the description of social institutions and mechanisms 
rather than the identification of desirable individual 
In the end, the only group that 
can provide us with illumined leadership in a war of 


and social goals. 


ideas is the group that is dedicated to the pursuit of 
ideas and ideals—the historian, the philosopher, the 
priest, the man of letters, the artist, the scholar—in 
a word, the humanist. 

I believe that the members of this association are 
Who, 
better than we, is equipped to interpret the ideals 
of man as recorded in his languages and literatures? 
That is the great contribution our scholarship can and 
must make—a scholarship based on research, but 
aimed beyond research, a scholarship immersed in 
human values. 

The study which we are now beginning is a part of 
this broader concept of our function as teachers and 
scholars. The teaching of foreign languages and Jit- 
eratures must be conceived in the light of their rele- 
vance to the great issues of today, intellectual and 
What can these studies contribute to the solu- 
What are. the imme- 


peculiarly fitted to provide this leadership. 


social. 
tion of our pressing problems? 
diate needs they can meet? How can they help to 
develop that international mindedness which is the 
ultimate condition of peace? How ean they provide 
for our people a deeper understanding of the essen- 
tial which our Western civilization is 
founded? 

These are large questions. 
the answers, we are going to have to call on every 
We shall 
have to look to the leaders in government, the press, 


values on 
And if we are to find 
possible source of guidance and counsel. 


the chureh, industry, and education, as we try to iden- 
tify the needs of our time. But first and foremost we 
shall have to rely upon the members of our own pro- 
fession, at every level of instruction—primary, secon- 
dary, college, and graduate—for wholehearted and 
high-hearted co-operation in this re-examination of 
our goals. And I mean not only the teachers of 
French or German or Russian, but the teachers of 
English as well, for our cause is your cause. 

I have been too long in academic life to entertain 
any assurance that we shall reach universal agree- 
ment concerning our future; differences of opinion 
are the condition and glory of our profession. But 
I have been long enough in academic life to have faith 
that dedicated men and women can leave their mark 
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on the thought of their generation. That is our high 
hope today. 

We already have the assurance of the active par- 
ticipation of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers and of the several AAT groups. We 
have a highly competent staff already engaged in 
And we 
also have, in the direction ot the study, the dynamic 
and imaginative leadership of your secretary, Mr. 
Parker. 

Once more, then, I call upon each one of you, as 


gathering the essential preliminary data. 


Reports. 
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you go back to your own campus, to lend us your sup- 
port, asking the questions we are asking, seeking the 
answers we are seeking. For this study must not be 
the work of a committee or of a few staff-members 
in the New York office. It must reach, with new 
light and zest, into the and heart of 
teacher of modern languages. It must result, not in 
the publication of just another “Report,” but in the 
creation of a new and broader concept of the pro- 
fessional responsibilities of the members of the Mod- 


mind every 


ern Language Association. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
FIRST NIGHTS 


WitiiamM H. BEYER 
New York 27 


THOsE who have had the pleasurable opportunity 
of seeing “Paris ’90,” with and by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, now touring, may have been as moved as we were 
when Miss Skinner appeared as the proper Bostonian 
spinster, a middle-aging school-ma’am, romantically 
vacationing abroad in the ’90’s. The monologue is 
among the best of Miss Skinner’s characterizations, 
for here, with humor, wisdom, and touching percep- 
tivity she traces the plight of the lonely professional 
fulfillment. The 
background and constricted social 


woman seeking romantic school- 
ma’am’s unique 
milieu are movingly indicated, and imaginary char- 
acters with whom she vividly peoples the scene charge 
our imagination and intrigue us to participate in the 
revelation that was Paris then. 

The latest comedy on Broadway dealing with this, 
by now, stock dramatic situation is Arthur Laurents’s 
“The Time of the Cuckoo,” starring Shirley Booth 
who was recently given the Hollywood Oscar award 
for her outstanding performance in “Come Back 
Little Sheba.” Miss 


romantically inclined modern spinster teetering be- 


Booth touchingly portrays a 


tween frustration and inhibition, who seeks romantic 
indulgence in a futile liaison with a middle-aged, 
married Italian shopkeeper in Venice. Others in 
“The Time of the Cuckoo” are the pension mistress, 
her maid, and an artist guest, all of whom eultivate 
amorous indiscretions, and the confused, possessive 
artist’s bride, a waif-about-town, the shopkeeper’s 
son, and a middle-aged couple of American tourists. 
As the play ambles along it revives all the familiar 
comedy ingredients found in foreign foods, languages, 
and social mores, generally, and Old World sophistry. 

Leona, a business woman on a minor seale, though 


a spirited woman with a snappy sense of humor 


typical of cordial wise-eracking Americans, a_ trait 


she has no doubt developed in her business associa- 
tions over a period of some twenty years or so, is 
presented as ineredibly naive in her relation with 
the shopkeeper who is diversion-bound, just as she is. 
While conceding that she might lapse into an illicit 
liaison, she is overcome on learning that the man is 
married. By the time she is agreeable to it, her end- 
less arguments have quenched his desires, and he 
politely rejects her. If we are touched by Leona’s 
predicament, it is because Miss Booth, with her skill 
and personal warmth, adroitly glosses over the in- 
consistencies of the character and so sueceeds in hold- 
ing our attention and winning our applause. 

Under Harold Clurman’s facile direction, the re- 
mainder of the cast is consistently excellent, and spe- 
cial mention must be made of Dino DiLuea, as the 
Venetian shopkeeper, Lydia St. Clair, as the pension 
mistress, and Donald Murphy and Geraldine Brooks, 
as the artist and his bird-brained wife. Being routine 
material familiarly presented, “The Time of the 
Cuckoo” struck us as something that might have been 
written several decades ago, since there is no fresh- 
ness or originality of idea such as today’s renascent 
Italy has sparked, particularly in the authors of the 
For all its 


moment 


recent brilliant Italian novels and films. 
two hours of running time, it never for a 
captures the essence of individualized character in its 
spinster nor is it evocative of the truly moving drama 
that Miss Skinner illumined in a quarter of an hour. 

Today more than ever a stark reminder of man’s 
persistent inhumanity to man and a plea for per- 
sonal tolerance are imperative, since legally enforced 
McCarthyism and MeCarranism have been incorpo- 
procedure in our political 


rated as governmental 


arena. Both the reminder and the plea are implicit 
in the current revival of Lillian Hellman’s melodrama, 
“The Children’s Hour,” first produced and directed 
by Herman Shumlin in 1934. The play’s action is 
precipitated by a spoiled, willful, malevolent brat of 
twelve who, prompted by spite and malice, informs 
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her aged grandmother, a wealthy, cultured gentle- 
woman, that the two headmistresses of the boarding 
Despite the fact that 
one of the teachers is engaged to her grandson, the 


school she attends are Lesbians. 


old lady immediately informs several friends of the 
catastrophe. These promptly withdraw their daugh- 
In protest to this false accu- 


sation, the two women, with the loyal support of the 


ters from the school. 
fiancé-grandson, sue for slander. They lose the suit, 
are socially ostracized, and the marriage is called off, 
unattached of the two suddenly 
realizes that she always has had unnatural affections 


while the women 
for her friend and commits suicide. 

The germinal idea in “The Children’s Hour,” Miss 
Hellman has stated, was found in the account of a 
trial in 19th-century England where two innocent 
women were similarly accused, tried, and found guilty, 
with the inevitable tragie ending. History repeats 
itself for we recently came across the widely pub- 
licized ease of a New England educator similarly 
involved. The man and his wife, being childless, 
sponsored the college education of a bright, orphaned 
boy and made a home for him, which generosity was 
perverted by malcontents with tragie results for all 
concerned. Had Miss Hellman come across a con- 
temporary case such as this, would she have avoided 
bludgeoning us with shock treatment induced by pup- 
pet characters melodramatiecally involved to prove her 
point or would she have written instead a modern 
centrifugally created psychological tragedy in which 
the action is organic and is consistently compatible 
with character delineation and development? 

As it stands, “The Children’s Hour” irritates by 
constantly straining at credulity to arrive at “shock” 
seenes that sustain purely theatrical suspense rather 
The 
child is pure viciousness; and to believe that the 
genteel grandmother would aecept the child’s aceu- 
sation of the two women and the involvement of 
her beloved grandson and influence other parents be- 
The 
young fiancé, too, is a thoroughly ineredible character, 
since, wavering in loyalty after the trial as he does, 
he might conceivably have weighed his position in the 
affair earlier and broken off his engagement at the 


than create psychological tensions. monstrous 


fore investigating the situation is preposterous. 


moment of revelation. The same puppetizing of 
character to achieve overt action applies to the woman 
who realizes at the end that she has always had un- 
natural desires for her friend, a realization that drives 
her to suicide—not to mention the odds and ends of 
plotting that the author still dawdles over in con- 
eluding the play long after it is really ended. 

Miss Hellman directed the current revival, and it is 
inevitable that she should have accentuated the nega- 


tive—propelled the melodramatic rather than evoked 
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the psychologically characterful. Only in the second- 
act climax, when the old lady confronts the women 
and the fianeé, and in the last-act opening, where the 
two women, after the trial, futilely fumble at an ad- 
justment, does the suspense suggest the tensions of 
by destiny. The Tris 
Mann, the child; Kim Hunter and Patricia Neal, 
the headmistresses; Robert Pastene, the fiancé; and 
Katherine Emmet, the grandmother, are all excep- 


characters cornered actors, 


tional players who are denied the opportunity to 
function as artists and who must be satisfied to be 
able performers consistently of a piece with the 
author’s artful craftsmanship. 

On second thought, we do not believe that Miss 
Hellman would have interpreted a 20th-century case 
history any differently than she did the 19th-century 
trial that prompted the play. Since “The Children’s 
Hour,” which was her first play, she has continued 
to tackle themes of social significance with the sledge 
hammer of melodramaties, finishing off with slick, 
psychologieal chisel carving. This has proved good 
show business, as we have seen in “The Little Foxes” 
and “The Watch on the Rhine,” and fair-to-middling 
in her several other plays. Michael Angelo, when 
asked by an admirer how he made his statue, said in 
effect that his “David” were there in the rock all the 
time; all he had to do was to uneover him. So, to 
the artist-dramatist, the character is in the rock, and 
the art is in the revelation, not the exploitation. 

To be able to turn from modern writing to the 
classicism of Shakespeare is gratifying and reward- 
ing. And those who have the privilege of seeing the 
production of “Love’s Labour’s Lost” at the New York 
City Center will be amply rewarded. Harvard Uni- 
versity thespians, who in 1949 revolted against the 
state of the community theatre and established the 
Brattle Theatre in Cambridge where both familiar 
and unfamiliar classics and modern plays featuring 
professional players have been successfully produced, 
their director, Albert Marre, to 
Mr. Marre has been appointed artistic 


have contributed 
Broadway. 
director of the New York City Drama Company by 
Lineoln Kirstein, managing director of the City Cen- 
ter of Musie and Drama, Ine. 

Shakespeare’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost” and “The 
Merchant of Venice” and Shaw’s “Misalliance” com- 
prise the winter season’s offerings. The first pro- 
duction, “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” has been directed by 
Mr. Marre who directed the original presentation at 
the Brattle Theatre. 
produced here since 1891, it is practically a first-night 
offering. Written as it was for informal court enter- 
tainment and not for legitimate-theatre staging, it is 
sketchy and loose-jointed in construction, a gangly, 
awkward comedy, and presents a considerable chal- 


Since the comedy has not been 
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lenge to showmanship. Mr. Kirstein and Mr. Marre 
are to be applauded for their courage, as well as 
for their accomplishment, in the froliesome fol-de-rol 
they offer. 

“Love’s Labour’s Lost” has always been the scholar’s 
delight and the play producer’s fright. Here aristo- 
crats, gentry, and rustics alike preen and prance to 
artfully cultivated elaborations of the English lan- 
guage, ornamented with foreign phrases induced by 
Elizabeth’s overseas imbroglios, through the undis- 
puted charm of character, the sagacity, wit, and 
horseplay that Shakespeare evokes, together with the 
memorable poetic arabesques he performs. For all 
its Elizabethan authenticity, the ungainly comedy 
stumbles over its own excessive verbiage. It is so 
loosely constructed that it has generally defied mod- 
erns to match it in a style of staging. 

The earnest gentlemen who, together with the King 
of Navarre, proposed renouncing the world’s pleas- 
ures for three years to cultivate wisdom, only to have 
a bevy of women deseend upon them and challenge 
their resolution, give the poet full scope to test the 
theories they propound. What gives the comedy its 
main claim to classical distinction is the character of 
Berowne in whom scholars have divined a reasonable 
facsimile of Shakespeare, for Berowne offers the key 
to many facets of the dramatist’s mind and spirit 
which are developed in later plays. The 
only a jest which Shakespeare, as Berowne, nudg- 


theme is 


ingly nurtures, first joyously cultivating, then har- 
vesting beauteously in terms of philosophy, wit, and 


wisdom, all in poetie full bloom. As Berowne’s Rosa- 
line puts it, “A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear/Of 
}‘m that hears it, never in the tongue/Of him that 
makes it.” 

Mr. Marre has brought a unique and fresh pro- 
duction slant to the merry shenanigans by setting the 
comedy in Edwardian England, and he brightly ex- 
plores it, giving us ingenious and hilarious comic in- 
ventions such as the interpolated, characterful croquet 
game. This nonsense diminishes the play’s plague- 
some shortcomings and gives the production a blend 
in comic style that is necessary, if it is to be staged 
Mr. Marre demonstrates that the jest may 
Robert O’Hearn’s 


at all. 
also be in the eye of the beholder. 
setting and Robert Fletcher’s costumes, both elegantly 
gay, are of a piece with the director’s urbane ap- 
proach. As for his actors, excellent performances 
are given by Philip Bourneuf, Paul Ballantyne, 
Joseph Schildkraut, and Hurd Hatfield, all finished 
players skilled in the classical style of acting and 
the reading of verse as well as in the elegancies 
Shakespearean comedy demands. The remainder of 
the cast are stranded in colloquial style and speech 
and bring a false note quite unrelated to the buoyant 
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classical-comedy style. Until the time comes when 
the company at the City Center becomes permanent 
and style, speech, and the techniques of acting are 
developed in the manner of repertory systems, the 
director will always be handicapped by the limita- 
tions imposed on creative showmanship by machine- 
made talent. In presenting “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
we have been given an opportunity at long last to 
see a new aspect of the young Shakespeare, one that 
is both weleome and rewarding. 

One of the secrets of the suceess of the New York 
City Ballet, under the artistie directorship of George 
Balanchine, is the knowing showmanship revealed in 
his expertly balanced programs. These range from 
the noblest classical ballets featuring premier dancers 
(Tehaikowsky ), 
to modern technical elaborations in style and theme, 
“La Valse” 


contemporary theatre-dance ballets, “Tyl Ulenspiegel” 


and ensemble, such as “Swan Lake” 


such as (Ravel), through to stunning 
(Strauss), on to unpretentious though winning bal- 
let-—divertissements like the engagingly comie and 
The fall sea- 
son of the usual five weeks was so well received that 
three 


popular “A La Frangais” (Frangais). 


it was extended to a quite unprecedented 
months’ engagement, and in January a bevy of new 
compositions for small groups and soloists was pre- 
sented. These new ballets are as varied as the per- 
sonalities and styles of the choreographers—George 


William 


Since the company does not have - 


Balanchine, Jerome Robbins, Dollar, and 
Ruthanna 


the advantage of out-of-town try-outs, the new ballets 


Boris. 


Balanchine’s two new 
offerings, “Harlequinade” (Drigo) and “Valse Fan- 


are necessarily experimental. 


’ 


taisie” (Glinka), are by all odds the most successful. 
Balanchine’s artistic fecundity as well as his physical 
stamina are astonishing for, aside from these offer- 
ings, he staged “The Rake’s Progress,” the new opera 
by Igor Stravinsky, that the Metropolitan offered on 
February 14. 

“Harlequinade,” a pas-de-deux in the classical tra- 
dition with Maria Tallchief and André Egelvsky, the 
company’s leading dancers, is given an air of in- 
formal gaiety in the blithe, airy by-play suggested by 
The 


brightness is emphasized by Karinska’s fetching and 


the fabled characters, Columbine and Pierrot. 


fanciful costumes, but the outstanding quality is the 
new Tallchief that is developing since the five-month 
Kuropean tour. During these past seasons her tech- 
nique has justified the superlatives bestowed upon her, 
but now there is a fresh quality of personality, unique 
and beguiling. Technically there is nothing new, but 
artistically there is a deep inner identification with 
the very essence of dance so that her former reserve 
and isolation are gone, and she now is animated by 
a glow that lights up her performance and warms 
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us as well as giving her dancing the rare quality of 
poetic illumitiation, emotionally evocative and aesthet- 
ically exalting. Together with Eglevsky, her partner 
in technical virtuosity, she makes of “Harlequinade” 
a stimulating dance destined to remain in the reper- 
toire. “Valse Fantaisie,” in which Balanchine ac- 
complishes an unending series of technical surprises 
on the waltz theme to Glinka’s enticing music, capti- 
vates one by the excellence of the dancers, Tanaquil 
LeClereq, Melissa Hayden, Diana Adams, and Nicho- 
las Magallenes. Balanchine’s great contribution to 
these younger dancers is his development of their 
personalities together with their technical skills, and 
here the blend of the two qualities animates the 
choreographic inventiveness for, varied and exciting 
of personalities as these ballerinas are, they inspire 
him to constantly excel himself, thus making “Valse 
Fantaisie’ a sheer delight. To this Karinska, the 
costume designer, and Jean Rosenthal, the magician 
who works her miracles of lighting, add immeasur- 
ably, as they do to practically all the productions, 
new and established. 

Of the others, “The Five Gifts” choreographed by 
William Dollar, showed the most inventiveness, but 
the material provided in this fable of the Fairy who 
tempts the Youth with Pleasure, Death, Fame, Riches, 
and Love is hackneyed, and the music by Ernest 


Dohnanyi, colorless. The result was considerably un- 
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rewarding despite the excellence of the dancers, Todd 
Bolender, Melissa Hayden, Patricia Wilde, and the 
others. Ruthanna Boris designed two new ballets, 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” set to the “Louisiana Suite” music 
of Virgil Thomson and the striking scenery of Doro- 
thea Tanning which Balanchine used last season in 
his unsuccessful ballet, “Bayou,” and “Kaleidescope” 
(Kabelevsky). Neither score apparently inspired 
Miss Boris to originality or even technical inventive- 
ness, and the result was routine in concept and per- 
functory in style even though the dancers, including 
herself, gave the full measure of their artistry. 
Jerome Robbins’s ballet, “Interplay” (Morton Gould), 
while a new offering to the company, has had exten- 
sive successful performances under other auspices, 
and the youthful company of eight, four men and four 
women, tackle it with buoyant skill and relish so that 
it is a wonderfully refreshing lark in which the inim- 
itable Janet Reed takes a leading role. The ballet’s 
four movements, Free-play, Horse-play, By-play, and 


_ Team-play, are vital and refreshingly contrasted both 


in mood and in spirit. They have about them a capti- 
vating feeling of improvisation in the modern manner 
which blends sensuously with the music, providing an 
amalgam of humor, lyricism, poignance, and undiluted 
exuberance. The dancers perform it marvelously, 
combining dexterity with affection, so that “Inter- 


play” is completely satisfying. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE TUITION PLAN’S FORUM ON 
“EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY” 

THe 13th annual luncheon-forum of the Tuition 
Plan, Ine., held in New York City, February 11, had 
as the principal speakers, Gilbert F. White, presi- 
dent, (Pa.) and Frank W. 
Abrams, chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil 


Haverford College, 
Jompany of New Jersey, who was the recipient in 
1952 of the Tuition Plan Award for Outstanding 
Service to Education. 

The award for 1953 was given to Harry James 
Carman, dean emeritus, Columbia College, Columbia 
University, with the following citation: 


Because he has labored for the advancement of many 
public undertakings ; 

Because he recognizes that institutions of higher edu- 
cation, irrespective of race, color, or creed, need the intel- 
ligent and constructive support of the communities they 
serve; 

Because, in consequence, he has given devoted service 
to the National Scholarship and Fund for Negro Students 
and to the Institute of International Education and has 
fostered interracial and international education ; 


Because as the guiding spirit of a nation-wide survey 
of premedical education he has demonstrated the need for 
such co-operation as well as proposed the most sweeping 
reforms in 40 years; 

Because his work with the New York Council of Adult 
Education has strengthened support for programs of lib- 
eral adult education for free citizens in our free society ; 

And finally because he is loved and respected by thou- 
sands of associates, students, and citizens. 


Before introducing the speakers, Rudolf Neuburger, 
president of the Tuition Plan, announced that the 
fourth of a series of studies under the sponsorship of 
the organization is well under way. Roy E. Larson, 
president of Time, Ine., and chairman of the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Publie Schools, is con- 
ducting an investigation of the citizen and his schools, 
and the report will be published by Harper and Bros. 
in the spring. 

Dr. White introduced his discussion, “Industry and 
Business,” by saying that the financial crisis in many 
independent colleges in recent years has inspired new 
financial relationships between education and business. 
For the first time in their history, American liberal- 
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arts colleges are “systematically seeking financial sup- 
port from industrial. corporations; for the first time 
The fact of this 
giving directs attention more clearly than ever before 


they are receiving such support. 


to the respective and mutual responsibilities of these 
two segments of American life.” 
Several of the reasons why business leaders are in- 


vesting these sums in liberal education are clear. 


The independent colleges train a large proportion of 
administrative and 
These 
colleges also produce the doctors, teachers, and other eivie 


the young men and women—both 


scientific—who go into business organizations. 


leaders whose services are essential to their communities. 
Many of the colleges offer information, research, advisory 
personnel, and training services to neighboring corpora- 
tions. .. . A fourth type of benefit is . . . the help given 
by liberal education in maintaining the intellectual and 
moral climate in which healthy business can flourish. 
This is a common responsibility shared by industry and 
education, and more particularly by liberal education, 
and is a continuing responsibility. . . . Liberal education 
deals with the modes and objects of thought. . . . I men- 
tion this because a few business publications have sug- 
gested that colleges as they practice liberal education 
threaten to wither or restrict the range of industrial ac- 
tivity. 
standing of the proper role of the colleges, a role which 
goes far beyond the manner in which they handle ideas 


Such a position reflects, I believe, a misunder- 


which might appear to, or actually do, threaten our politi- 
cal and economic institutions. .. . 

Government has sought to play a constructive role in 
maintaining freedom of choice within the economie sys- 
tem, but it eannot be a helpful monitor unless it also is 
constantly subject to searching appraisal. Government 
policies, like industrial policies, must be exposed to eriti- 
eal review. Those people who find the reviews inadequate 
should seek to promote more or better study rather than 
to restrict the liberty of the teacher and the student to 
ask questions. . .. It becomes increasingly important that 
teachers be kept free from a prescribed philosophy in 
teaching. A major way of keeping [this freedom] is to 
suppor’ independent colleges. . . . 

Every major sector of our society gains from education 
which encourages young people to follow as a deep obli- 
gation the dictates of their consciences. Conscientious 
action leads them both to express dissent and to act re- 
sponsibly. . . . The final test of a college is in the lives 
of the young people who go out from it. 
to think clearly for themselves? 


Are they able 
Do they ask questions 
as to ends and means? Do they protect the rights of 
others to ask such questions, however unpopular? Do 
they act from faith rather than expediency? Are they 
aware of the moral implications of what they do? In 
their communities are they the ones who are seeking to 
improve the social services, to extend cultural and eduea- 
tional opportunities, to keep local affairs running honestly 
and efficiently? Are their family lives ones which affee- 
tionately foster these same qualities among their children? 


If a college is helping students to act in these ways, the 
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most conservative businessman need have no fears as to 
the outcome, regardless of the textbooks used and of the 
slants of individual teachers. ... Every teacher, like 
every parent, has some kind of a slant. ... It may be 
said that there are few colleges today in which there is 
At the 
same time there are more than a few colleges which have 


any formal control of either reading or teaching. 


felt a combination of informal pressures from parents, 


alumni, and business groups tending to restrict the liberty 
’ 


of expression of opinion, 


After suggesting ways of withstanding these pres- 
sures, Dr. White summed up by saying that any lib- 
eral-arts college that is providing an edueation with 
sound characteristics “has a right to seek support 
from industry” and that industry, in turn, “has a 
right to ask of any college to which it gives support 
an effort to cultivate in the growth of its students” the 
following three elements: “(1) Honest dealing with 
every relevant idea. (2) Readiness to examine the 
religious and moral implications of these ideas. (3) 
Responsible concern for making peaceful, construc- 
tive changes to meet new conditions.” 

Using as his topie “Business Contributions to Kdu- 
eation,” Mr. Abrams spoke of the “gratifying devel- 
attitudes of 


opment in the corporate management 


toward community problems” during the past 40 


years, a development that is disclosed in many ways— 
“enlightened employee policies, openness in relations 
with shareholders, greater participation in community 
efforts like the Red Cross.” 

After discussing the factors operating against large 
private donations to edueation, Mr. Abrams con- 
tinued : 
feel 
substantial benefits 


Increasing numbers of business 
that take 


from their membership in the economic community while 


managers . . 
corporations should not 


avoiding the normally accepted obligations of citizenship 


in the social community. Today ... the property of a 
large corporation is owned by thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of people seattered all over the country... . 
Gifts to private educational institutions, it seems to me, 
fall into the eategory of interests that extend beyond the 
community. ... A report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Edueation [states] that 60 to 75 per cent of com 
munity leaders, stockholders, and the general public... 
have declared themselves in favor of corporation contri 
butions for general welfare purposes, including higher 
education, 

Touching on the effects of taxes on donations, both 
by individuals and by corporations, he points out 
that, while grants for all purposes of which educa- 
tion is just a part, have averaged approximately one 
per cent of the net taxable income (1947-49), the total 
averaged $235 million a year. 

I do not feel that corporations can reasonably be ex- 
pected to give anything like such sums simply because 
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the tax laws encourage it. But the figure does emphasize 
that in prosperous times corporate managers have ample 
leeway to make contributions when they believe that such 
contributions would constructively serve the interest of 
the corporation by benefiting the business community or 
What are these benefits? Are they only 
assumed or are they real? 


the nation. ... 


Education, more and better education, is needed if we 
are to maintain that most cherished of man’s works—a 
free society... . The cirele of problems that beset the 
American people is ever-widening, calling in ever-sterner 
tones for maturity and good judgment in their solution. 
... The direct benefits are more evident. The task of 
management is becoming increasingly complicated; we 
must look more and more to institutions of higher learn- 
ing for the men and women we need. . . . Business and 
industry have been direct beneficiaries of American edu- 
eation in another way. It has given us prosperous and 
more valuable markets. . 
be among the first to suffer if, because of inadequate sup- 


.. American corporations would 


port, freedom of choice in the educational world should 
be limited to state-supported colleges and universities. ... 

I must admit that it is no easy thing for corporation 
The most 
sategories: (1) 


manugers to know how to give to education. 
popular forms seem to fall into four 
Special-purpose gifts to institutions in the local commu- 
nity. (2) Gifts for research—usually in the natural sei- 
ences. (4) Gifts for 
general educational purposes to individual colleges or to 
groups of colleges... . It seems... that the business 
world simply does not now know enough about the ‘‘how’’ 
We do not know how to meas- 


(3) Fellowships and scholarships. 


of giving to education. ... 
ure relative academic merit and performance, .. . Per- 
haps we should aim at ways of bringing the quality of the 
less favored college up to desired standards. ... It is 
important that some careful attention be given promptly 
to developing adequate standards to guide business poli- 


Events 
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cies on financial backing for high education, of which aca- 
demic merit is only one... . 

With these thoughts in mind, a group of business- 
men have worked for some months to do something 
constructive about this situation: Irving Olds, until 
recently chairman of the Board of United States Steel 
Company; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman, General 
Motors Corporation; Walter Paepcke, chairman, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America; and Henning W. 
Prentis, Jr., chairman, Armstrong Cork Company. 
The group is incorporated under the name, “The 
Council for Financial Aid to Edueation, Inc.” The 
Certificate of Incorporation states the purposes as 
follows: 


To promote a better understanding by the managers 
and owners of American business ... and by members 
of the public, of the substantial contribution which higher 
education has made and is making to the effectiveness, 
the skill, the growth, and the success of American business 
and to the development of this country, and to aid in 
bringing about a recognition by the managers and owners 

. and by the members of the public, of the importance 
to American business and to the nation as a whole of 
securing adequate financial support of higher education. 


To serve in an advisory and co-operative capacity, both 
to prospective contributors and to educational institutions 
in connection with the formulation, adoption, and carry- 
ing out of programs of various kinds having for their 
general purpose the obtaining of financial support... . 


The corporation “is not itself to distribute funds 
to educational institutions or to solicit contributions 
for such purpose.”—L. R. B. 





THE ARTICULATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

THE length of secondary and college education has 
been a problem since the end of the 19th century when 
it was already discussed by the presidents of some of 
the leading universities of the day—William Rainey 
Harper, Charles W. Eliot, Daniel C. Gilman, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler. The issue also entered into 
John Fiske’s discussion of the prolongation of infancy. 
In the course of half a century the problem has become 
more serious because of the nation-wide expansion of 
graduate studies and the extension of the period re- 
quired for professional preparation and its necessary 
cost. A frontal attack was made on the problem 
thirteen years ago when Robert M. Hutchins intro- 
duced at the University of Chicago the plan of award- 
ing the baccalaureate degree after two years of study 


in college. Somewhat similar is the proposal to sub- 
stitute a 6-4-4 plan for the 6-3-3 organization. 

The problem of articulation of the secondary 
school and the college has been investigated from an- 
other point of view—how to help students entering 
college to avoid repeating work already done in the 
preparatory school with the result that good students 
are not “stretched” to the full extent of their abili- 
ies. A committee representing three preparatory 
schools—Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville—and 
three universities—Harvard, Yale, and Princeton— 
undertook with a grant from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to consider 
how “to plan the last two years of secondary school 
and the first two years of college as a continuous pro- 


gram conceived as a whole.” 
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In the report just published (“General Education 
in School and College”) the committee recommends a 
seven-year course of secondary and college education 
and the development of placement tests. More im- 
portant as a contribution to secondary education in 
general is the discussion of a sound curriculum for 
Although 
written from the point of view of preparatory schools, 


the academic sections of a high school. 


there is much in the report that all concerned with 
the 
should consider, and there is much in the report that 
would support the claims of those who feel that the 


academie edueation at secondary-school level 


recent literature on secondary education in placing 
the emphasis on the comprehensive high school is not 
likely to meet the needs of any group of students 
satisfactorily—least of all those of able boys and 
girls.—I. L. K. 


THE NATIONAL WOODROW WILSON 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


REGIONAL selection committees throughout the coun- 
try have received the names of nearly 1,000 nominees 
for the unique National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program which is being sponsored by the Association 
of Graduate Schools in the Association of American 
Universities in order to interest young men and 
women in the teaching profession. 

Applying to higher education the positive reeruit- 
ment policies that have been followed for many years 
by business and industry, the program aims to attract 
to teaching some of the talent that is being lost every 
year to the occupations and professions whose induce- 
ments seem more compelling and rewards more 
obvious. 

In essence the program, established at Princeton 
University in 1945, enables members of the profession 


“to say to a group of highly qualified young men and 


women that they have confidence in their promise as 


teachers and scholars and that they are therefore ex- 
tending to them an opportunity to find themselves 
intellectually, to try their interests at the graduate 
level, and thus to determine whether they wish to 
enter the profession of teaching and scholarship.” 

With the program’s expansion on a nation-wide 
scale, the fellowships have been underwritten by the 
37 members of the American Association of Univer- 
sities and by two recent foundation grants—$30,000 
from the General Edueation Board and $500,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, both for a 
five-year period. Earlier grants from the corpora- 
tion for the program as it operated under the uni- 
versity’s direction totaled $150,000. 

The fellowships, 100 of which will be awarded this 
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year, carry a guarantee of an adequate living for one 
year at any graduate school in the United States, 
Canada, or abroad, Students in any college or uni- 
versity are eligible, but no student can apply for the 
awards that constitute signal academic honors for the 


‘ reeipients. 


For the present the fellowships are limited to those 
whose primary interests lie in the humanities or social 
sciences, where the problem of academic personnel is 
most acute, and to those who have not yet begun 
formal graduate work in these areas. 

Twelve regional selection committees, with head- 
quarters in conveniently located university centers, 
personally interview the more promising candidates. 
The credentials of those suecessful at the regional 
level are forwarded to the National Committee for 
final selection, with the publie announcement of the 
awards being made by Courtney C. Smith, national 
director of the program, in April. 


PHILANTHROPIC GIFTS AND 
BEQUESTS IN 1952 

CurrENT giving for philanthropie purposes in the 
United States was greater in 1952 than in the previ- 
ous year, according to a study of publicly announced 
gifts and bequests in ten large cities, made by the 
John Price Jones Company, Ine. The study shows 
that gifts and bequests in the ten cities studied 
amounted to $496,038,509 in 1952 as compared with 
$477,300,762 in 1951. Current gifts reported in the 
study reached $390,864,460 in 1952, an inerease over 
the $336,874,762 total in 1951. 
study, however, showed a decrease from $140,426,000 
in 1951 to $105,174,049 in 1952, 


The study, which has been continuous for the past 


Total bequests in the 


22 years, covers the published records of gifts and 
bequests in New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Saint 
While the study does not 


record total philanthropy in the United States, when 


Louis, and Washington. 


coupled with other indices it supports an estimate 
by the John Price Jones Company that all philan- 
thropy in the United States totaled over $4,300,- 
000,000. 

Although organized social work received the largest 
proportion of the publicly announced gifts and be- 
quests in the cities studied with a total of $161,801,- 
482, this was less than the $178,243,998 reeorded for 
organized social work in 1951. Giving to education 
also showed a decrease, the total for 1952 being $124,- 
801,178 as compared with $128,751,026 in 1951. The 
greatest increase in giving was shown in the field of 
health where the 1952 total was $102,422,332 against 


a 1951 total of $65,674,373. Religious giving also 
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showed a considerable increase with a total of $29,- 
520,611 in 1952 and $19,001,464 in 1951. 


COMMISSIONS TO MAKE SELF-STUDY 
AT LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


KIGHT commissions are being set up at Lafayette 
College (Easton, Pa.) to make an intensive self-study 
of the curriculum offerings to determine how they 
satisfy the needs of preprofessional students at the 
college. Each commission will study the field for 
which it is appointed. These fields are business ad- 
ministration, engineering, international affairs, law, 
medicine, research, teaching, and theology. 

“ach commission is made up of a secretary, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the department studied, two fac- 
ulty members from departments other than that under 
study, four alumni who have been successful in the 
field studied, and an outside expert in that field, whose 
viewpoint and advice is entirely objective. 

The study is being made through an appropriation 
for that purpose received from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in its program to help in- 
stitutions redefine the role of liberal-arts colleges in 
Fred V. Roeder, head of the 
department of education, is director of the program. 


present-day society. 


As a result of the study, college officials expect to 
arrive at a coherent scheme for undergraduate edu- 
cation. The commissions will submit proposals after 
studying the curriculum followed by students in recent 
years, their success in graduate schools and chosen 
earcers, and the requirements of the business world 


and various professions. 


Notes ad News 
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TIME, INC., ANNOUNCES “EDUCATION 
BENEFIT PLAN” FOR STAFF 
MEMBERS 

Time, Inc., has put into operation an education- 
benefit plan under which the company will pay half 
the tuition costs of after-hours courses which staff 
members wish to take, according to an announcement 
from Edward L. Rhett, personnel director. All staff 
members, including those in United States and foreign 
branch offices, will be eligible for the benefits. In- 
cluded are employees on Time, Life, Fortune, House 
& Home, Architectural Forum and The March of 
Time-TV. Mr. Rhett said: 

More than many other companies, Time, Ine., is de- 
pendent upon the breadth and degree of education of our 
staff members. We believe that it will be helpful both 
to individuals and to the company if the education-benefit 
plan encourages staff members to broaden their interests 
and knowledge. 


Under the plan, which is subject to Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval, staff members will be allowed a 
wide latitude in the selection of courses along both 

No special marks 
Courses will not be 


vocational and avocational lines. 
will be required for eligibility. 
limited to any specific area of study. 

Refund payments up to $300 a year for each indi- 
vidual participating will be made by Time, Ine., and 
will apply only to the payment of tuition, registration, 
and other regular instruction fees, but do not include 
textbooks, supplies, or transportation costs. A Time, 
Ine., Education Benefit Committee has been set up to 
supervise the program. Correspondence courses and 
courses calling for individual instruction may be al- 
lowed in cases which the committee deems helpful or 


necessary. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Rowland F. Kirks, formerly dean, School of Law, 
National University (Washington 5, D. C.), who has 
been serving as assistant attorney general in charge 
of the Office of Alien Property since June, 1952, 
has been named president of the university to sueceed 
William O. Douglas. 


Albert E. Manley, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, North Carolina College at Durham, will assume 
new duties as president, Spelman College (Atlanta), 
when Florence M. Read retires on June 30 after 26 
years of service. 


Helen MacKissick Williamson, assistant headmis- 
tress, Agnes Irwin School (Wynnewood, Pa.), has 


been named headmistress, Rosemary Hall (Green- 
wich, Conn.), to sueceed Kugenia Baker Jessup when 
the latter retires at the close of the academic year 
after 16 years of service. 


Ashby T. Harper, headmaster, American School 
of Lima (Peru), will sueceed Robert N. Cunningham 
at the opening of the fall semester as headmaster, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Country Day School. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cunningham to sueceed E. 8. Wells Kerr, 
dean, Philips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), was 
reported in ScHoou aNp Society, October 11, 1952. 


Benjamin D. Chamberlin, formerly head of the de- 
partment of English, MeBurney School (New York 
11), has sueceeded Thomas Hemenway as headmaster. 


Edward H. Hathaway has succeeded Robert L. 
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Workman as headmaster, Adelphi Academy (Brook- 
lyn). Mr. Workman’s appointment as headmaster, 
Lakemont (N. Y.) Academy, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, June 28, 1952. 


George H. Blackwell, head of the department of 
science, Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy, has been named 
headmaster, Rivers Country Day School (Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.), to sueceed Clarence E, Allen when the 
latter retires at the close of the academic year after 
24 years of service in Chestnut Hill and 19 years of 
service to the predecessor of the school, the Country 
Day School (Newton, Mass.). 


Arthur Larson, professor of law, Cornell Univer- 
sity, will assume new duties, June 15, as dean, School 
of Law, the University of Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Brainerd Currie, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, July 5, 1952, and who has 
resigned to accept a post in the University of Chicago. 


Elburt F. Osborn, professor of geochemistry and 
head of the department of earth sciences, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, on July 1 will succeed Ed- 
ward Steidle as dean, School of Mineral Industries. 
Orville F. Tuttle, petrologist, geophysical laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington (D. C.), will sue- 
ceed Dr. Osborn. 


Eileen A. Dillon, whose appointment as director of 
Students, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick), was reported in Scnoon 
AND Socrery, October 9, 1948, has been named as- 
sistant to the dean of students and will co-ordinate 
student extracurricular activities. The following have 
been added to the staff for the spring semester: 
Robert R. Blunt (secondary education), Mrs. Walter 
EK. Turnbull and Christopher O. Honaas (supervision 
of student teaching), Richard H. Shoemaker (library 
science), Evelyn Burdett (art), Jeanne W. Gabriel 
(English), and Mrs. Ian M. Miller (bacteriology). 


George L. Arms, formerly professor of speech and 
radio, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science (Manhattan), recently assumed new 
duties as director of radio and television studies, 
University of Houston (Tex.). Forest L. Whan, 
head of the department of speech, the Municipal 
University of Wichita (Kans.), has sueceeded Dr. 
Arms. 


Maurice C. Lungren, formerly editor and manager 
of the Harlan (Iowa) News-Advertiser, has been 
appointed assistant to Burton W. Marvin, director, 
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William Allen White Foundation, the University of 
Kansas. 


George F. Ermel assumed new duties, February 1, 
as circulation and reference librarian, Wilkes College 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa.). 


Robert Redfield, professor of anthropology, the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed to a new 
Distinguished Service Professorship that has been 
endowed in honor of Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
former chancellor of the university, by an anonymous 
donor with a gift of $300,000. 


George Herzog, professor of anthropology, Indiana 
University, is holding a visiting professorship for the 
second semester in the department of sociology and 
anthropology, the University of Wisconsin. 


William Stuart Messer, Daniel Webster Professor 
Emeritus of Latin language and literature, Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H.), has been appointed 
to a visiting professorship for the spring semester 
in Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.) under 
the sponsorship of the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion of New York. 


James R. Randall, director of the Williams Poetry 
Room, Boston University, has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of English, Bennett College 
(Greensboro, N. Car.), to replace Hobart S. Jarrett 
who is doing graduate work in Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. 


Seymour Beardsley, formerly director of the voea- 
tional and testing division, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, assumed new duties in December, 1952, 
as research associate, the Washington Seminar of the 
American Friends Service Committtee, 1333 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Charles T. Fitts, professor emeritus of education, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), was recently re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Western College 
He has held the office 
since the association was organized in 1924. 


Association for the 29th year. 


Donald D. Durrell, professor of education, Boston 
University, was recently elected vice-president of 
for the 
Dr. Durrell was honored for his research 
in reading and language difficulties and for the de- 


the American Association Advancement of 


Science, 


velopment of methods and techniques in educational 
measurement. 


Robert C. Glazier, director of public information, 
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the Municipal University of Wichita, resigned late in 
January to accept an appointment as director of 
public relations for the publie schools of Springfield 


(Mo.). 


Coming Events 


Lou A. Shepherd, president of the Teachers College 
Association for Extension and Field Service, has 
announced that the 28th annual conference of the 
association will be held at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege (Cedar Falls), May 4-6. 


The annual meeting of the American Society for 
Engineering Edueation will be held at the University 
of Florida, June 22-26. Leaders in technological 
education from all countries outside the Iron Curtain 


have been invited to attend. 


The annual meeting of the American Home Eeo- 
nomics Association has been scheduled for June 
23-26 in the Municipal Auditorium of Kansas City 
(Mo.). The theme of the conference will be “You 
Are the Key to Better Relations.” 


The 36th annual meeting of the American Council 
on Edueation is scheduled for October 8-9 at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington (D. C.) The membership 
of the council at its meeting in May, 1952, voted to 
hold future meetings in October. 


Recent Deaths 


Samuel L. Hamilton, professor emeritus of religious 
education and former chairman of the department, 
New York University (New York 3), died, February 
9, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Hamilton had 
served the university as assistant professor of religion 
(1929-30), associate professor (1930-32), and pro- 
fessor (1932-52). 


Herbert Freeman Fraser, professor of economics, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, died, February 9, at the 


age of sixty-three years. Professor Fraser had served 
as instructor (1919-26), Phillips Academy (Andover, 
Mass.) ; and associate professor of economies (1926- 
29) and professor (since 1929), Swarthmore College. 


Stuart A. Mahuran, professor of journalism, the 
Pennsylvania State College, died, February 9, at the 
age of sixty years. Dr. Mahuran had served as direc- 
tor (1935-41), School of Journalism, Creighton Uni- 
versity (Omaha, Nebr.) ; and professor of journalism 
(since 1941), the Pennsylvania State College. 
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The Reverend Louis Clinton Wright, president 
emeritus, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), 
died, February 10, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Wright, who had held pastorates in the Methodist 
Church (1908--20) in Gardner, Melrose, and Spring- 
field (Mass.) and (1920-34), Cleveland, had served as 
president (1934-47), Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Gregory Paul Baxter, Theodore William Richards 
Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, Harvard University, 
died, February 10, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Baxter had served as instructor in chemistry 
(1899-1900), Haverford (Pa.) College; assistant pro- 
fessor (1900-02), Swarthmore (Pa.) College; and 
assistant in chemistry (1895-97), instructor (1897- 
99), instructor in analytical chemistry (1902-05), 
assistant professor of chemistry (1905-15), professor 
(1915-25), and Theodore William Richards Professor 
of Chemistry (1925-44), Harvard University. 


Edwin Angell Cottrell, professor emeritus of politi- 
cal science, Stanford (Calif.) University, died, Febru- 
ary 10, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Cottrell 
had served as instructor in political science (1907-11) 
and assistant registrar (1909-11), the Pennsylvania 
State College; assistant in government (1911-15), 
I[arvard University; lecturer in political science 
(1912-17), Wellesley (Mass.) College; lecturer 
(1915-16), Brown University (Providence, R. I.) ; 
professor of political science, Bureau of Governmental 
Research (1917-19), the Ohio State University; and 
professor of political science (1919-47) and dean, 
School of Social Science (1931-45), Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Michi Kawai, pioneer Christian educator of Japan, 
died, February 11, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Miss Kawai had founded the Keisen Jogaknen School 
for Girls in 1929, now known as the Junior College 
for Women, and during World War II, the Keisen 
Horticultural College. She was also one of the 
original founders of the University of Mitaka. Among 
her many published works are “My Lantern” and 
“Sliding Doors,” biographies of her life. 


Andrew Keogh, Sterling Professor Emeritus of 
Bibliography, Yale University, died, February 13, at 
the age of eighty-three years. Professor Keogh, who 
was born in Neweastle (England), had served as 
reference librarian (1892-98), Neweastle public 
libraries; librarian (1899-1900), Linonia and Brothers 
Library; and reference librarian (1900-16), librarian 
(1916-38), and Sterling Professor of Bibliography 
(1924-38), Yale University. 
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BEAUCHAMP, MARY, ARDELLE LLEWELLYN, 
AND VIVIENNE 8S. WORLEY. Building Brother- 
hood; What Can Elementary Schools Do? Pp. 64. The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 1953. 25 cents. 

This is the Sth in a series of pamphlets on intergroup edu- 
cation published by the conference, 


BLAICH, THEODORE P., and JOSEPH C. BAUM- 

GARTNER. The Challenge of Democracy. Pp. xiv + 
752. Illustrated. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York 36. 1953. $3.88. 
A third revised edition. We must understand the funda- 
mental ideas of the democratic faith and recognize the 
problems of democracy and apply the democratic method 
to their solution. That is today’s great “challenge of 
democracy.” 


Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction. Pp. 19. Tlus- 
trated. American Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
1952. 25 cents. 
This is based on 
Caudill. 


a manuscript prepared by William W. 
td 


DU JARDIN, ROSAMOND. 
Heydon Story. Pp. 183. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. 1953. $2.50. 
A story with the vitality, heartache, and humor of modern 
teen-agers. 


Boy Trouble: A Tobey 


FARR, MAUDE. ‘‘ Faculty Salaries in Land-Grant Col- 

leges and State Universities, 1951-52.’’ Office of Edu- 
eation, FSA, Circular No. 858. Pp. 17. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 15 cents. 
This reports rather extensive data on faculty salaries in 
68 land-grant institutions of higher education and in the 
20 state universities not included in the land-grant group. 


GELDENHUYS, NORVAL. The Intimate Life: Or the 
Christian’s Sex-Life. Pp. 96. Illustrated. The Phil- 
osophical Library, New York 16. 1952. $2.75. 

A practical, up-to-date handbook intended for engaged and 
newly married Christians, presented in a dignified and 
scholarly manner. 


HARRIS, SEYMOUR E. National Health Insurance and 

Alternative Plans for Financing Health. Pp. 39. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3. 1953. 25 cents. 
It is hoped that this monograph will give the reader a 
better understanding of the problems involved in private 
practice and voluntary and government health insurance 
plans. 
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Interracial Practices in the YMCA: A Guide for Officers 
and Leaders of Local YMCA’s. Pp. 48. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 1953. $1.00. 
Prepared by the National Study Commission on Interracial 
Practices in the YMCA, 


IRVING, JOHN A. Science and Values: Exploration 
in Philosophy and the Social Sciences. Pp. xi+ 148. 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto 
2, Canada. 1952. $3.50. 

This volume of essays may be best understood as a series 


of preliminary explorations in uncharted domains of phi- 
losophy and the social sciences. 


This Farce Called Educa- 


1952. 


ATTRHOFF, ROBERT E. 
tion. Pp. 95. Exposition Press, New York 16. 
$2.50. 

This book is a small effort to hasten the overthrow of the 
present edueational hierarchy and to speed the ascendancy 
of those in education who have the unselfish desire to help 
their fellow men, 


ODELL, C. W. 
Pp. vi+ 156. 
1953. = $3.00. 
This is intended to provide classroom teachers and those 
preparing to teach with a practical, relatively fontechnical 
guide to the construction and administration of informal 
or home-made tests of achievement. 


How to Improve Classroom Testing. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 


PATTERSON, EMMA L. The World Turned Upside 
Down. Pp. 281. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York 3. 1953. $3.00. 

This is the tale of a boy, a farm hand, who lived on the 
Iludson River beside the King’s Ferry, of the war which 
rolled upon him and his neighbors, the American Revolu- 
tion, and how he became one of the “embattled farmers.” 


ROBINSON, HELEN M. (Editor). ‘‘Clinieal Studies 
in Reading IL: With Emphasis on Vision Problems.’’ 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 77. Pp. 
x +189. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 
1953. $3.75. 

The purpose of this report is to present insights and in- 
formation relating to difficulties in learning to read. 


SCHMID, CALVIN, et al. Population and School En- 
rollment Trends and Forecasts, State of Washington. 
Pp. ii+60. Washington State Census Board, Seattle 
Wash. 1953. 


, 


The present study was prepared under the auspices of the 


Washington State Board at the request Df the Legislative 
Budget Committee as an essential basis for carrying out 
its program of fiscal planning. 


SKINNER, B. F. 
x +461, 
$4.00. 


After two exhausting world wars in a half century it is 
not surprising to encounter the proposal that science should 
be abandoned, at least for the time being, but to bring 
scientific research to an end now would mean a return to 
famine and pestilence and the exhausting labor of a slave 
culture. 


Science and Human Behavior. Pp. 
Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1953. 
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STEFFERUD, ALFRED (Editor). The Wonderful 
World of Books. Pp. 319. Illustrated by Robert 
Osborn, The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, New York 22. 1953. 35 cents. 

A Mentor book published simultaneously 
Mifflin Company for $2.00. 


by Houghton 


Democratic Socialism: A New 
Appraisal. Pp. 39. League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3. 1953. 25 cents. 
This is one of a series to be published on newer develop- 


ments in our economic order and in the aims and practices 
of socialism and other programs of social change. 


THOMAS, NORMAN. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


apes Serv, 
Secondary i A ‘A College 
Elementary ) ] 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 














THE 1953 WORKSHOPS 


at 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


Specialization and review! Informal and individual! 
May 8-10 
THE MINOR SEMINARY CONFERENCE: RE- 
LIGION AND LATIN SYLLABI 


June 12-23 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGE PROGRAMS 

INTEGRATION IN THE CATHOLIC SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE CATHOLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD 

MUSIC EDUCATION 

ART IN THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 

ART IN THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


June 12-20 
NURSING 
COLLEGE 
June 19-21 
BUSINESS EDUCATION CLINIC 
June 29-Aug. 8 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION 





PROGRAM IN THE GENERAL 


Write NOW for complete information on pro- 
gram, staff, credits, fees, accommodations, and 
applications: 

Director of Workshops, The Catholic Univer- 








sity of America, Washington 17, D. ¢ 
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TOULMIN, STEPHEN. The Philosophy of Science: An 
Introduction. Pp. viii+176. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York 3. 1953. $1.80, text; $2.25, trade. 
Science and philosophy meet at innumerable points and 
are related in countless ways. The philosophy of science 
has, accordingly, been taken to cover a wide variety of 
things, ranging from a branch of symbolic logic to the 
propagation of secularist gospels. 


TWAIN, MARK. Roughing It. Pp. xviii+ 333. 
hart & Company, New York 16. 1953. 75 cents. 
With an introduction by Rodman W. Paul, this is one of the 
ee Editions. Mark Twain was not 36 when he wrote 
this book. 


Rine- 





ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
2 Va:2 2: oe PERSONAL 
vente ootm SERVICE 
AGENCY 


and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


to Colleges and Universities of 

the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 

three generations of the Albert 

family. 

? MEMBER NA TA 

25 £. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 

A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 

















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 


Education Association. 


cation, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 


ROSCOE L. WEST, 





